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ears with the word, and if it has acquired the sig-
nificance of some supreme delight and excessive
contentment, this is more owing to the help of vir-
tue than to any other help/' The voluptuousness
of virtue, in that it is more gay, more sinewy, more
robust, more virile than any other, is only the
" more seriously voluptuous". We ought rather
to name virtue, Montaigne thinks, a more gra-
cious, sweet, and natural pleasure than name it,
as we are accustomed to do, from its quality of
manly vigour. Other pleasures are troubled with
crosses and inconveniences, are momentary, are
thin and watery, or entail a dull weight of satiety.
Virtue, it is true, is attained through trials and
difficulties, but these in a peculiar degree " en-
noble, sharpen, and heighten the divine and per-
fect pleasure which it procures us. He who would
weigh the cost against the fruit is very unworthy
of entering into intimacy with it." Its pursuit,
however arduous, is itself a joy, and, in truth, at
best we are ever in pursuit. Our whole life can
be no more than an apprenticeship to the ideal.

Montaigne will not allow the name of virtue to
those inclinations towards goodness which are
born with us. One who is naturally sweet-tem-
pered may not resent an injury, and such a dis-
position is a thing of rare beauty. But he who
is stung to the quick and masters the passion of
vengeance has attained to something higher, has
268 fabric who has the capacity
